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MISPLACED PATRONAGE 

It is a well known fact that a virtue 
carried to excess becomes an evil — that the 
"straight and narrow path" is to be found 
in the midst of the "broad road" and a 
misstep on either side is thus disastrous. 
For years those most interested in the 
development of American art have been 
urging loyal recognition of its merits and 
opposing the conviction that works of art 
like frocks and bonnets were finer and better 
for having been made abroad. The vogue 
for things foreign has been so persistent 
and great that not a few of our American 
artists have in the past found the surest 
way to recognition at home was by way of 
Europe. 

This state of things is as yet scarcely out- 
grown, when, behold, on many sides is to be 
seen the upspringing of a tendency quite 
opposite which in its way is no less detri- 
mental. This is a tendency toward ex- 
clusive home patronage. It is not a 
national spirit but a local sentiment and 
one which is bound to retard development 
if put into universal practice. 

For instance a monument is to be erected 
in the principal city of a certain state — 
a competition is to be held — state pride 
asserts itself and it is agreed that none save 
those native to or resident in the state shall 
be eligible to compete. In another state a 
new capitol has been erected — this has been 
designed through requirement by a native 
architect and may only be decorated by 
native mural painters. The custom once 



established will quickly become prevalent 
with the result that eventually no artist can 
expect to receive a commission outside of 
the state in which he lives, and there will 
be no such a thing as national renown. 
Obviously, through such a system, a 
premium would be placed on mediocrity, as 
competition would be limited and hence 
instead of developing art its development 
would be retarded. 

This is an exaggerated kind of loyalty 
similar to the old tariff on art which in- 
sisted upon protecting those who declared 
they needed no protection. The only real 
victory is that which is won in open com- 
petition. It is no glory to secure a prize 
for which there are almost no other com- 
petitors. Neither do we want public art 
procured through charitable patronage. 
The publicdeserves the best that can be had. 
Real appreciation is not that which con- 
dones errors but rather that which recog- 
nizes and rewards merit. Patronage indeed 
is a dangerous gift when bestowed without 
wise discrimination. 



ART IN THE SCHOOL 

Pictures and casts are placed in school- 
rooms as decorations, to teach children 
appreciation of beauty and to afford 
instruction. The subject interest makes 
the first and strongest appeal, but it 
should always be presented in adequate 
form. The first question should always be: 
"Is this good art?" It must always be 
kept in mind that the child will have to 
live, day after day, with the pictures 
selected. Art is not something remote 
from daily experience, something kept for 
special occasions, like Sunday clothes. A 
liking for beauty should become a matter 
of course and of daily habit. "Art for 
life's sake," therefore. 

Selection must always be based on the 
formula "I know why I like," not "what 
I like." Hanging and placing depend on 
distribution of wall space and of wall 
fixtures, such as blackboard, ventilator, 
clock. The general decoration of the 
room is to be considered, and of other 
rooms in the school, and the school-grounds 
have their place in the scheme. So the 
influence of the picture spreads. 

That influence depends much on the 



